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more recently, the Mother House, which since 1922 has had
its home in the Via Nomentana.
The first foundation in Spain was made at Sarria, near
Barcelona, in 1846, and soon there were convents of the
Sacred Heart in Madrid, Seville, Saragossa, Bilbao, Barce-
lona and other cities.    At first the education given in
these two Latin countries, and especially in Spain, tended
to run chiefly upon French lines, for parents were well
satisfied with the Catholic and feminine tradition brought
to their girls from France.    There was always, however,
something characteristic of the national mentality in the
atmosphere, the spirit and tone of the schools.    For
example, there long prevailed in both countries the tradition
which kept the Italian and Spanish convent-schoolgirl in
almost monastic seclusion, allowing her but short holidays
every year.1   As is natural, however, the schools have now
adapted themselves completely to the national educational
system and to the national outlook.
There are many points of view from which to consider the
schoolgirl in Latin lands.2 The recent developments of the
Italian and Spanish scholastic systems, with their somewhat
academic spirit, in themselves offer an interesting study.
How, one may ask, will a tradition of distinctively feminine
education adapt itself to this rtffm ? One might draw
picturesque contrasts between Spanish and Italian customs,
and try to trace the real divergences of character that exist
side by side with much similarity. There is, however, a
special significance in studying, in the setting of the Italian
and Spanish school world, the principles of Christian
i See La Edueacifa Feminitta* Padre Ruiz Amado, SJ.     The author comments
unfavourably on the tendency to adopt French methods and French customs in
education.
* This chapter was written before the outbreak of the present disturbances in
Spain, July 1936-